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EXTRACTS FROM THE REV. DR. COLLYER'S 
LECTURES ON SCRIPTURE FACTS. — 
LECTURE IL—( Concluded from plage 122, ) 
THE NECESSITY OF A DIVINE REVELATION. 


But we pass on to another review, of the state of the heas 
then world; and argue the necessity of a divine revelation, 
from 


Il. Their Civil Institutions, and their Defective Morals. 

1. Their Civil Institutions Vice was tolérated; ‘the 
principles of humanity were violated ; and parental feelings 
tortured. Suicide was esteemed the strongest miarks of 
heroism ; and the perpetrators of it, who ought to have 
been branded with everlasting infamy, were celebrated by 
their historians and poets, as men of superior mifids. Im- 
placable hatred to enemies wer¢é deemed a virtue; and an 
unforgiving spirit was cherished, and esteemed manly for- 
titude. Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, caused his child, 
at the age of nine years, to swear, that he would never be 
reconciled tothe Romans. ‘The infamous-traffic with hu. 
man blood was permitted in its utmost extent; and, alas! 
is continued this day among: nations professedly Christian ; 
although the mild and gentle precepts of the gospel plead 
against it ; and religion and humanity unite their voices to 
demand of the oppressor, ‘* What hast thou done? The 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth from the ground!” — 
Permission was given to the citizens, on certain occasions, 
to kill their slaves. One of the wisest legislators of the hea- 
then world, commanded that all children should be ex- 
posed, who appeared in any respect maimed or defective, 
and thus was the horrible practice of destroying infants who 


did not seem likely to be of service to the states not merely 
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openly tolerated, but expressly instituted. The result of 


these prevailing opinions and pernicious institutions, wag 
as might be expected, 

2. A most Defective System of Morals.—Depravity was 
the inevitable consequence of so barbarous a system. The 
world was an aceldama—a_ perpetual scene of violence on 
some occasions, when it was agitated by ambition; and on 
others, in seasons of peace, was polluted by every abomi- 
nable and nameless vice. Virtue was a mere shadow—a 
name. It was serviceable as a subject of eulogy in the 
schools, but was little reduced to practice; and for the most 
part, their very virtues leaned to the side of unnatural se. 
verity. In the fragments of antiquity, we meet with some 
beautiful pieces of morality: but unfortunately the history 
of those times proves, that the deportment even of the per- 
sons who wrote these admirable precepts, contradicted all 
their recommendations; and that they broke, one by one, 
every rule which they prescribed to others. Weare moved 
with pity in reviewing ages when men thought and wrote 
so well; and lived so immorally. So many vices were 
called by the name of virtue, that it is difficult to imagine 
what they would call vice, save cowardice. Their most 
eminent and enlightened characters were guilty of crimes 
not to be recited; and the general character of the whole 
heathen world was, that they were ‘* given over to a repro- 
bate mind, to do those things which were not convenient.” 
The palaces of the Cgesars raised their imperial turrets to 
the skies, crowned with matchless magnificence: but with. 
in, they were stained with every species of impurity. It 
is not possible to read the account given of these monarchs 
who held the sceptre of the world, without pity and indig- 
nation. The narration of Suetonius, alternately elevates 
and depresses, informs and pollutes the mind of the reader: 
and if ome moment we follow the warrior through his victo- 
ries with delight, and participate his triumph, the next 
discovers him to us in his retirement, an object of horror 
and disgust, committing all manner of uncleanness with 
greediness.”” ‘he general contamination may well be ima- 


gined, when Horace obscures his genius with shameless 
indecency, and.the elegant pen of Virgil sullied his pages 
with impurity. I dare not refer to my authority for this 
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mortifying statement; but it is a subject which, alas! ad- 
mits of no dispute. We observe in general, respecting the 
heathen world, 

3. That their systems were toa refined for the common peo- 
ple.—And here Christianity triumphs. Its morality is pure, 
simple, intelligible, adapted to the meanest capacity. All 
other religions on the face of the earth were formed, for 


the most part, for the rich, and for the wise. ‘This was a. 


grand defect in their system. Their theology was so come 
plex, that the philosopher alone could comprehend its re- 
finements, while the vulgar were abused with the grossest 
fables, as a substitate for religion. Its mysteries were pro- 
fessedly held back from the scrutiny of the crowd. But 
the gospel is the consolation of the poor. It has no myste- 
ries which are dark to a plain understanding, and fathoma- 
ble by the wise; no mysteries but such as are necessarily 
beyond the limited comprehension of reason; therefore, 
equally obscure to the peasant and to the philosopher. Of 
its fundamental principles, ‘* a way-faring man” is a com- 
petent judge; and they descend to the level of his uncul- 
tured intellect. Other religions required splendid sacrifices, 
such as a poor man could not present; priestly demands 
were made, beyond his ability of performance; and the 
temple was barred against him, because he could not pay 
the fee of entrance. But the religion of Jesus-addresses 
itself to every description of men; and hides the poor under 
the shadow of its wings, from the ills and the injeries of 
life. Its adaptation to human infirmity is universal. Other 
religions were the religions of the city, of the empire, of 
the century—and varied with the changes of custom. But 
Christianity 1s equally suited to the East, the West, the 
North, or the South; it is adapted to the European, the 
African, the Asiatic, andthe American: all are implicated 
in the charges it brings against human nature, all are 
drawn in the characters it delineates, and all are interested 
in the discoveries which it makes of life and immortality. 
But we forbear—we are not desirous to pronounce an eulo. 
gium on Revelation, but to prove its necessity. from the 
state of the heathen world before its introduction; in order 
to which, we request your attention further, to 
Ul. Their Umcertan Conjectures in relation to Futurity. 
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To the mind even of the philosopher, futurity was like 
the chaos of Moses, fathomless, empty, without shape or 
order, and ** darkness was upon the face of the deep.” — 
The poets sang of Elysian fields and Tartarean punishments; 
but these were regarded as the flights of an ardent imagin- 
ation; and the fictions under which their theories were bu- 
ried, were openly rejected by the wisest among them. Who 
does not pity the genius. of the immortal Homer, laboring 
under the pressure of this mournful ignorance? In vain he 
stretches the wing of his imagination to penetrate the secrets 
of futurity—nat an object could be seen through the gloom. 
In vain he would carry the torch of reason into the world 
of spirits—the shadows of death extinguish it. When he 
draws the picture of eternity with the pencil of fancy, he 
makes his greatest hero prefer a miserable life, ladened with 


all the woes of this valley of tears, to the highest honors. 
which can be bestowed after death. Some of the most en- 


lightened among them, agitated the question respecting the 
immortality of the soul; yet, their reasoning led them no 
higher than conjecture, and they could not attain the firm. 
ness of persuasion. Nor had it ever entered into their most 
sanguine expectations respecting the body, that Hz who 
first constructed the machine, and took it in pieces, should 
again put it together, afd frame it for immortality. This 
was an idea so totally novel to them, that when Paul 
preached at the Areopagus, before the polished and enlight- 
ened Athenians, ** Jesus, and the resurrection of the dead, 
some mocked:” others said, ‘* He seemeth to bea setter 
forth of new gods;”” while a few concluded, that they would 
‘© hear him again of this matter.”’ ; 
Revelation has done that for man, which neither reason 
nor philosophy could effect. In the exercise of the powers 
ot out mind, upon the scenery by which we are surrounded, 
we rise to the great parent of all; and deduce some con- 
clusions respecting his nature, from the operations of his 
hand: yet have we seen that these conclusions were fre: 
quently.erroneous. ‘The religion of nature cannot go fur- 
ther than to teach us, that there is a God, all-powerful, 
all-wise, all good; and this is more than it taught the hea- 
then world perfectly. But it leaves us ignorant of our re- 


lation to him: it is unable to unravel the more interesting 
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parts of his character. It cannot develope the harmony- 
of his attributes. A thousand inquiries are suggested, 
to which we receive no answer. Weare placed in circum. 
stances for which, on principles of reason, we cannot ac- 
count; and perceive the existence of evil, unable to disco« 
ver its source. We labor under a curse, from which, by 
the light of nature, we see no deliverance; and are in pos- 
session of an existence, for which we perceive no adequate 
end. Those things which are the most interesting, are also 
the most uncertain; and that which we know naturally, on- 
ly serves to kindle a thirst to learn more, which, on the 
principles of nature and reason merely; cannot be satiated. 
For what has the light of philosophy done, but rendered 
darkness visible? It has strained the powers of reason and 
imagination, till they could be stretched no further; yet 
without bringing one hidden truthto light. It has perplexed 
and bewildered the mind by contradictory hypotheses. It 
has exhausted the charms of eloquence, and enervated the 
force of argument, in establishing favorite systems upon the 
cuins of those which preceded them, only to be pulled down 
in their turns, to make way for others equally absurd, and 
equally false. After dragging us through mazes of intricate 
reasoning, it leaves us precisely at the point at which it found 
us, all uncertainty, obscurity and suspense. ** The world 
by wisdom know not God.” We appeal to facts—they are 
before you—and we confidently expect your decision upon 
their testimony. | } 3 

It is here that Revelation takes up the process, and dis- 
perses the mist of uncertainty. It professes not indeed to 
reason upon subjects beyond the comprehension of the hu- 
man}fmind; but it reveals the fact, and requires our assent to 
it: which we may safely give, although we do not compre- 
hend the whole of that which is revealed. Those parts 
which we do comprehend, we conceive to be true and wise: 
may we not reasonably conclude that those which we do mot 
completely understand are equally so; and that the defi- 
ciency is in our Natural powers, and not in the subject in- 
vestigated? Those who call upon you to felinquish your 
Bibles, have not attempted to fathom the depths of tuturity. 
They rather wish you to consider the scanty period of 
“* three-score years and ten,” the boundary of the hopes, 
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the joys, and the expectations of man. They place beyond 
death—annihilation! ‘The thought is insufferable! Say, 
you who have dropped the parting tear into the grave of 
those whom you loyed—is this a consoling sytem? Are the 
most tender connections dissolved to be renewed no more? 
Must J resign my brother, my parent, my friend, my child— 


jor ever? What an awful import these words bear! Stand. 


ing upon the graveof my family, must I say to its departed 
members—*‘ Farewell! ye who were once the partners of my 
joys and sorrows! | leaned upon you for support; I poured 
my tears into your bosom; I received from your hands the 
balm of sympathy—But it is no more! No more shall I re- 
ceive your kindness; no more shall I behold you. The cold 
embrace of death clasps your mouldering bodies; and the 
shadows of an impenetrable midnight brood forever upon 
your sepulchres!’’—No! we cannot relinquish Christianity 
for a system which conducts us to this fearful close! When 
scepticism shall have provided a substitute for our present 
hopes, we will listen with more confidence to its proposals. 

And yet the cry of modern philosophy is against the only 
pledge of immortality afforded the human race. Where is 
the gratitude of such conduct? Are we not indebted to it 
for all the Hlumination which we enjoy? Did Paganism dis- 
appear, till Christianity exerted her benign influence? Did 
not man in a state of nature demand and offer human vic- 
tims? And did not Kevelation stay the effusion of blood, 
and abolish these infamous rites? Is it not friendly to scl- 
ence and eivilization? Is it not inimical to whatever is inju- 
rious to the interests of man? Where is the wisdom of such 
an opposition? Before you banish this, produce a better 
system: shew us *‘a more excellent way:’’ teach us morality 
more sublime! What is its crime? Sedition? Impossible! 
l: ** puts us in mind to be subject to principalities and pow- 
ers, to obey magistrates, to be ready to every good work.” 
Want of philanthropy? Surely nat! Some may bear its name 
who do not breathe its spirit; but their, bigatry and ‘llibe- 
tality are not chargeable upon Christianity—Christianity, 
which teaches ** to speak evil of no man, to be no sa an 
but gentlé; shewing all meekness unto all men.””..-It sub- 
stitutes faith for good works; and its professed teachers set 
up opinion against morality? it isa gross cafumny. It blends 
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these nominally jarring principles? it assigns to each its pro- 
per place: it requires the influence, and commands the 
agency, both of the one and the other: it joins together 
those things which men frequently separate; and with equal 
consistency and plainness, traces the causes and effects of 
salvation: it has prescribed—‘‘ these things I will that thou 
afirm constantly, that they which have believed in God, 
be careful to maintain good works.”’ 

Extinguish the light afforded by this despised volume, 
and you are precisely in the situation of the heathen world. 
I close the Bible; anc there remains to you a hope without 
a foundation, assaulted by a thousand dismal apprehensions. 
The planets which roll over yout head, declare matchless 
wisdom, and incalculable immensity. They write in the 
heavens the name of Deity; and the attributes of power, 
majesty, and immutability. But where is the record of par- 
don? It is neither written by the sun-beam; nor wafted on 
_the breeze. -Where is the record of immortality? It is not 
inscribed on the face of the heavens; nor revealed by the 
operations of nature. ** The depth saith, ‘ It is not in me!’ 
and the sea saith, ‘It is not in me!’’ Look abroad into the 
creation. ‘* Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is high as 
heaven,- what canst thou do? deeper than hell, what canst 
thou know? The measure thereof is longer than the earth; 
it is broader than the sea!” 

From what has been advanced, we conclude, that the 
state of man, considered as destituie of a revelation of the 
mind and will of God, is truly deplorable. So convinced 
was Socrates of this, that, from the uncertain decisions ef 
reason on the most important subjects, he not only conclu- 
ded that such a divine revelation was necessary; but ex- 
pressed his persuasion, that such a communication would 
be made. 

If you admit the existence of a God, you must grant, 
that it is possible for him to give such a revelation. When 
it is so. essential to the happiness of man, can we believe 
that a Being so infinitely gracious as-the Deity, would suf- 
fer us to remain without this source of consolation? If a 
revelation be necessary, it is probable, and if it be probable, 
where are we to expect it? In the mythology of the hea- 
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thens? In the Koran? In the ** Age of Reason?’ or in the 
Bible? Has there ever been a book produced, ‘that has any 
pretensions to inspiration, this volume excepted? And are 
not its claims arising from external and internal evidences. 
irresistible? ‘“* We speak as to wise men—judge ye what 
we say!” 3 


(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN MIRROR. 
ON FRIENDSHIP, 


From the emerging of time to the présent zera, no passion 
has claimed a more exalted pre-eminence than that on 
which Friendship is founded. It was the kind gift of 
heaven on our springing into éxistence, not only to bind 
us to each other for mutual protection, but to give that 
felicity resulting from a communication of refined souls, 
Seated within the bosom of virtue, it is the sun, which illu- 
mines the inferior satellites of morality; ’tis the fountain 
from which floods of consolation and pleasure pour unceas- 
ingly; and the firm, irradiating diamond, on which magna. 
nimity has reared her citadel. 

‘¢ It is no less an evil,” says Cicero, **for a man to be 
without a friend, than to have the héavens without a sun.” 
Youth is the propitious season when its shoots vegetate 
with the greatest vigor. Warmth of disposition gives then 
more energy and stability to their attachments; while the 
wary suspicions of those advanced in years, often exclude 
them from so desirable an attainment. 

How often has villainy, knowing that Friendship, like 
Religion, is reverenced by mankind; that more confidence 
is placed in their honor and rectitude, even by the vicious; 
how often, we repeat, has villainy, with the professions 


_and seeming courtly insinuations of the virtuous friend, 


sullied the purity of its lustre! Yet, centering in the best 
of affections, it still shines with a steady light, : > seems 
to derive additional brightness, when the dark machinations 
of the vicious are detected. | 

Since the true subjects of this passion are admired by the 
good, and revered by the wicked; as society hence expects 
every noble virtue that can adorn the human character, let 
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us enquire, where this magnanimity, this unity of soul and 
sentiment, these” kind commiserations, are then to be 
sought. Ane they to be looked for in a mere reciprocation 


of civil offices? Are the tendering of presents, and inter-, 


change of compliments, which bear a resemblance to mu- 
tual attachment, to be the criterion of our judgments? As« 
suredly not. ‘Those polite and glossy professions of regard, 
have too frequently an eye fo the incitement of only mo- 
mentary pleasure, and seldom fail to cease when their in- 
terest is too nearly affected. And loath as we are to harbor 
such an opinion, we fear there are also many in the habit 
of bestowing favors, whom there is every reason to suspect, 
have only a view to their aggrandizement—Many, so penu- 
rious and despicable, as to expect a return of greater value 
than that which they affected to give with so much grace 
and disinterestedness. While we treat the former of these 
characters with our usual gentility, knowing their only ob- 
ject is to please; should not the latter, niggardly as they 
prove, meet with our contemptuous neglect? What can 
be so disgusting ? Who so illiberal as the bare negociator? 
Those, whose purses areliberally opened to you in ne- 
cessity, and for your sake. place their lives in the most im- 
minent hazard, likewise appear, on a superficial view, to 
deserve our esteem and admiration. Although these are 
certainly the most trying. virtues in a real friend, yet are 
they achieved by those Wilise dispositions are hostile to this 
amiable attachment. ‘They may be trash and desperate 
characters, who despise danger, and Set no store by money; 
licentious spendthrifts, devoid of every noble, manly feel- 
ing; whose incessant dissipations plunge them into every 
excess; and, regardless whether the conduct of their com- 
panions has been consistent with honor or justice, adven- 


ture that life they so triflingly estimate, and which we 
think, in fact, of little worth. | 


These area few of the numerous instances that might be 
adduced whose disingenuousness, contractedness of mind, 
and ungovernable passions, render, them inimical to this 
tenderness of feeling. Additional to these, we would. ob- 
serve, that the chord of affection,’ which seems so strongly 
to unite many of the vicious, is frequently stretched almost 


to breaking, and its instant separation is only withheld by 
fear or interest. § 
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As we are not to confide in such as these, but to seék for 
virtues of an exalted kind, let us enquire, what are the 
necessary,characteristics to command esteem? To centre 
the affections of another, and to give a pleasurable stability 
to the union, he should be ‘* endowed with a happy and 
engaging disposition. He should possess honor, genero- 
sity, and refined feelings: He should have a high sense of 
that dignity which never stoops to meanness; sports not 
with the sensibility-of an exquisite mind; nor takes an un- 
due advantage of unguarded expressions or improper confi- 
dence.”’ In brief, “* he should possess.all that greatness of 
soul, which meets the approbation of the wise and good, and 
generously allows for the imperfectiéns of human nature.” 

From this portraiture, *tis not to be inferred, that the 
more ignorant and uneducated are not eligible to this unity 
of mind. Although their capacities will not admit of those 
gentle, delicate, and tender affections; yet, by their joint 
attachment, distress is not only mitigated, but life is sea- 
soned with redoubled pleasure. Here ‘can they relate: their 
successes to their bosom: friend, and be assured of his un- 
feigned interest—Can open their misfortunes and sorrows, 
and thus leave part behind; and when fortune withdraws 
her countenance, can owe an obligation without disparage. 
ment. ’ fis, then, within the power of all to sweeten their 
cup of pleasure. -And though some may quaff the necterous 
craught, with the highest possible delight, yet there are 
none who will not feel their felicity complete. 

‘* Without this reciprocal regard, the world is but awil- 
derness.”. Even our virtues seem to lose their brightened 
polish. All the beauties that glow upon the mind, Janguish 
and tade, when we have none to participate—none to en- 
rich the coloring of our admired themes. But, oh! how 

wretched must that character be-who possesses no social 
virtues! who, by dishonesty, pride, caprice, hauture, or 
covetousness, has estranged the affeetions of all—who has 
rived the hearts of his nearest.relatives; and has r ndered 
himselt obnoxious to his equals and dependants, by penu- 
riousness or tyrannys ~/Wretched! how deeply wretched, 
must he be, when torn from-the-summit of his sanguine 
hopes; when all his teelings are roused into action; when 
he sees, too late, the hideous coloring of his character. In- 
numerable misfortunes roll fast upon himy and whelm him 
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in despair. His soul sickens—his body languishes. All is 
a dreary void. No prospect brightens on his view: Evea 
creation seems shrouded in impervious gloom. No sympa- 
thizing friends to partake his griefs, and speakthe balm of 
consolation. None to still his throbbing heart, or shed a 
ray of hope. Thus, detested by his associates, surrounded 
by the mercenary, and destitute of every comfort, his weary 
and miserable-existence creeps slowly to the grave. Dead 
and immured, not asigh is breathed to his memory—not a 
tear is dropped upon his tomb. If adversity and disease, 
then, bring such poignant miseries on him that’s friendless; 
if wealth, honors, talents, and even virtue itself depreciate 
in value; would you not seek in youth that affectionate and 
meritorious character, who could brighten your day of 
happiness? Would you hesitate to cherish those principles, 
enlarge those views, and practise those virtues, which were 
the only means to gain and hold the affections of a man of 
worth? Did not interest advise the choice, we would be 
less surprised at this listlessness. For, as it improves the 
intellect by generous emulation, and colloquial intercourse; 
it, at the same time, stores the mind with various know- 
ledge, whence we may draw resources atall times, and on 
every occasion. ‘* It adds to the dignity, and makes the. 
man more worthy himself—improves our virtues, our inte- 
grity. It abhorsvillainy, and never courts the bosoms of 
the vicious. ”, Tis what the good and generous admire, aud 
grieve at when they see it in affliction!” 

The talent is given us for improvement—let it not rust 
then beneath the mouldering clay. Furbish it, and en- 
hance its value—‘‘ For the more refined our conceptions 
are in this world, the greater our felicity hereafter.’’ Yes, 
’tis Friendship that promotes our pleasures and virtues in 
this world; that enlarges our understandings, and refines our 
semiments, and makes us more eligible to the higher seats 
of sublime and endiess felicity. H. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE HIGH PLACES AND IDOLS, ~ 
MENTIONED EN SCRIPTURE. 


THe high ‘places are often spoken of in scripture: and 
the prophets reproach the’people for worshipping upon the 
high places. On these, amidst solemn groves and woods, 
the Jews erected their several idols, and there worshipped 
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them: committing a thousand abominations in those dark 
and retired shades, in caves and in tents set apart for pros. 
titution and all filthy works, which will not seem 2t all 
strange, when we reflect to what gods they paid worship; 
which were these that follow: 

Apis. The Egyptians of Memphis so called the heifer, 
which they consecrated to the moon; those of Heliopolis 
calling their bullock Menevis, which they consecrated to 
the sun: some tell us, that both these were sacred to Osiris; 
others, that Apis was the soul of Osiris. . 

Priapus, a false deity of the ancients, whom they made 
to be the son of Bacchus and Venus, and who had the care 
of gardens. He was worshipped at Lampsachus. Adonis or 
Osiris having consecrated a phallus of gold, in memory of 
a wound he had received, it happened that the reason of the 
phallus came to be forgotten; and that the priests of that 
deity introduced a great many impurities upon this occasion. 

Dagon, an idol of the Philistines, mentioned in the book 
of Kings, whose upper parts were like the body of a maz, 
but from the belly downwards, the legs excepted, he was 
made like a fish, with scales, and a long tail turning up. 
The word in Hebrew signifies a fish; yet, it must be granted, 
that Dagon may come from dagan, 1. e. wheat; probably he 
was the same with other heathen deities, called Neptune 
or ‘Triton, 

Moloch, an idol of the Ammonites, to which they sacri- 
ced children and beats; it was a statue with a calf’s head, 
stretched out arms, and seven holes on the stomach, where- 
in the victims were put, which holes were as so many stoves 
in that hollow statue. The first hole near the waist was for 
the flour; the second for pigeons and doves; the third for 
lambs and sheep; the fourth for rams and goats; the fifth for 
calves; the sixth for bulls; and the seventh for innocent 
children offered to this false deity. That halt body was set 
over a kind of oven, where a fire was kindled, and the la- 





mentable cries of the poor children drowned with the noise 
ofdrums and other instruments. Some Hebrews say, that 
children were not put in it to be burnt, but only went 
through two piles of wood lighted before it, that they might 
be purified by that ceremony. The Jews who sacrificed 
to that idol, are called Molochites, Lev. xx. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACT FROM THE LAS* WILL AND TESTAMENT 
Of Chief Justice PincKnEY, late ef South-Carolina, 


To the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise 
God, be all honor and glory both now and ever—Amen. 

I, Charles Pinckney, of Charleston, in the Province of 
South-Carolina, Esquire, being in health of body, and (I 
thank my Heavenly Father) of sound and disposing mind, 
memory and understanding, but reflecting upon the uncer- 
tainty of this mortal life, and knowing that it is appointed 
all men-to die, and being desirous of settling my temporal 
affairs, and put my house in order, before the inevitable 
make falls; as I am well convinced, that to die as becomes 
aman, a Christian, and a rational creature, conscious of 
his then entering into the more immediate presence of his 
Great Creator, the Almighty Judge of all his thoughts, 
words and actions, will require his being perfectly disen- 
gaged from all worldly thoughts and concerns, and the 
strictest attention of all his faculties—do now in this season 
of health, and tranquility of body and mind, make and de- 
clare my last will and testament, first recommending my 
immortal spirit into the hands of my Heavenly Father, 
trusting in the merits of my blessed Saviour for pardon and 
remission of all my sins, and jan happy admission into the 
regions of bliss and life everlasting, 

To the end that my beloved son, Charles Cotesworth, 
may be the better enabled to become the head of his: family, 
and prove not only of service and advantage to his country, 
but also an honor to his stock and kindred, my order and 
discretion is, that my son be virtuously, religiously, and 
liberally brought up, and educated in the study and prac- 
tice of the laws of England. And from my said son, I hope, 
as he would have the blessing of Almighty God, and de- 
serve the countenance and favor of all good men, anc an- 
swer my expectations of him, that he will employ all his 
future abilities in the service of God and his country, in 
the cause of virtuous liberty, as well religious as civil, and 

in support of private right and justice between man and 
man; and that he by no means debase the dignity of human 
nature, nor the honor of his profession, by giving counte- 
Nance to, or even appearing in favor of irreligion, injustice 
or wrong; oppression, or tyranny of any sort, public or 
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private; but that he make the glory of God, and the good 


of mankind, the relief of the poor and distressed, the wi. 
dow and the fatherless, and such as have none else to help 
them, his principal aim and study. And let not my son 
slight or disregard these solemn admonitions of his father, 
upon any, idle supposition; such as that they flow merely 
from a mind affected by a disordered body, and under the 
apprehensions of death, or the fear of entering into another 
and unknown world, but let him know and remember, as 
the truth really is, that these are the. dictates of a mind 


(blessed be God) perfectly at ease, and enjoying ina healthy — 


body full tranguility of soul, free from all unreasonable 
terrors or apprehensions on account of that dissolution 
which is the common lotand fate of all men; but conscious, 
in some measure, of that regard and veneration that are 
due to its great Creator and-most bountiful Benefactor, and 
of those duties that are incumbent on him in relation to his 
fellow creatures. And in hopes that my said son will con- 
form himself, and behave according to these my. just ex- 
pectations, and agreeably to the foregoing rules and princi- 
ples, as he will mest-assuredly find it his truest interest and 
happiness to do so, and the better to support and maintain 
my said son therein, I give, devise, and bequeath unto my 
said beloved son, and to the issue of his body, lawfully 
begotten, for ever, &c. &c. 

{rzem. To encourage and promote religious and virtuous 
practices and principles among us, and to raise an ardent 
love of the Deity in us, and in order to excite an emulation in 
my worthy countrymen, whose abilities and fortunes will bet- 
ter enable them thereto, for establishing lectures among us, 
in humble imitation of those founded by the Hon. Mr. 
Boyle, in Great Britain, Ido hereby charge my said maa- 
sion house and land, and buildings in Colleton’s Square, 
devised to my eldest son, with the payment of five guineas, 
yearly and every year, for ever, unto such lecturer who 
shall, from time to time, beappointed by a majority of his 
Majesty’s honorable Council, residing in Charleston, for 
the time being, to preach two sermons in the year, in the 
parish church of St. Philip’s, Charleston, that is to say, one 
sermon onthe Wednesday next after the 2d Tuesday in May, 
yeatly and every year, for ever, on the glorious and inex- 
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haustible subjects of the greatness of God, and his good- 
ness to all his creatures; subjects which can never fail thro” 
all the rounds of eternity. And if I’might be permitted to 
indulge a wish in this matter, | would humbly presume to 
point out the whole hundred and forty-fitth Psalm as a pro- 
per text for the first sermon. And to the first native of 
Carolina, who shall preach two of the said Sermons with 
reputation and honor to his function and character, and 
shall obtain the particular approbation of the majority of 
the said members of the council, in writing, under their 
hands, I give and bequeath, over and above the said five 
guineas, Fillotson’s Sermons, in three volumes folio, and 
also, Dr. Samuel Clark’s works in folio, to be. purchased 
out of the rents and profits of the said houses and land. 








~~ 


Qe oerry. 


The subsequent Poetic Effusion, which is beautifnlly illustrative of the 
8th chapter of John, fromthe 3d to the }1th verse inclusive, relative 
to the woman taken in adultery, may be found interesting to our 
readers. F 

THE PROSTITUTE. 


Poor profligate ! I will not chide thy sins : 
What, though the coldly-virtuous turn aways 
And the proud priest shall stalk indignant by, © 
And deem himself polluted, shouldshe hold 
A moment’s converse with thy guilty soul, 

Yet thou shalt have my iear. ‘lo such as thou, 
Sinful, abas’d, and unbefiiended, came 

Thé world’s great Saviour:—from his gentle lip 
No wordof high reproof or bitter sce:n» 

Fell chilly, but his exhortation mild 

Bade the meek radiance of celestial hope 

Beam on the faded brow:—“ Who first shall throw 
Against this woman the accusing: stone?” 

Sullen behold the envious Levite shrink 
Whispering his muttered cuise of angry shame, 
Whilst busy conscience slun:bers now no more; 
Hear this, ye hard reprovers of mapkind, 

Ye, tothe charms of taste and fancy dead, 

Whe through the world’s tumultuous passage keep 
Your coldand even tenur: hear and biush, 

Ye unkind comforters, who, as ye pour 

The nauseous poison of the keen reproach 

In Pharisaic spicen, are studious more 
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To boast the virtues of your own proud heart, 
Than medicine, with hope. the trembling wretch 
That calls on you to bless her parting breath. 
Yes, hapless outcast, thou shalt have my tear; 
Thou once was fairer than the morning light; 
Thy breast unsullied as the meadow’s flower 
Wash’d by the dews of May. What if thine eye, 
Once eloquent, to speak the soul’s pure thought, 
Dart, with insidioos leer, the lustful glance ? 
What, if that breast, which in thy morn of life, 
Just kindling to the infant thought of love, 
‘Trembied in sweet confusion, rudely now 
Pant with fierce passion and more fierce despair? 
What, if thine altered voice, no longer soft 
Or plaintive, hoarsely meet the startled ear 
With horrid imprecation? not on thee 
Shall fall the curse of heaven, but on the wretch, 
Fell as the lion on Numidia’s wilds, 5 
That, with blood-streaming fangs and bristling mane, 
Growls o’er his human banquet:—on the wretch, 
Who, dress’d in sunny smiles and April tears, 
Won on thy virgin heart, and, haying cropt, 
Briefly, the luscious flower of thy young love, 
Soon left thee, as the poor and naked stalk, 
Now worthless, to dbide the wintry blast, 
The chilling tempest of the world’s proud scorn. 
Say, when with falt’ring tongue and downcast eye 
He spake delicious music, and thine heart 
Suspected not deceit, and as he press’d 
Thy throbbing bosom to his burning lips, 
O’er all thy frame the soft delirium stole, 
Oh, could thy cheated fancy dare to think 
That one so dear to thy deluded heart, 
Se prodigal of vows, could coldly turn 
And smile at thy undoing, as the theme 
Of youthful triumph? Yes, he leftthe thus, * 
Thy parent’s curse, the outcast of the world, 
To earn the fleeting wages of disgrace; 
Thy sad remains of life to linger out 
In hopeless prostitution. Dead to shame 
And penitence, which all would now refuse, 
And shun thee as the pestilential blight, 
No hope awaits thee but in Hi alene, ” 
Who knows each secret spring that moves the heart, 
And with no narrow justice rules the world. 
Farewell, poor profligate! and, asI give 
The wifle to avert to-morrow’s want, 
Shou!d no licentious drunkard make thee rich 
Oh! could I to thy bosom’s hell impart 
One ray of that’ pure light of virtuous thought, 
Which, ere the foul seducer (ravening) came, © 
Glow’d with mil@ radiance in thine angelface. 
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